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had, with an uncanny intuition, found the method best
adapted to the peculiar blend of patriot and pirate of
which her captains and sailors were made. Spain had
subsidised her fleet heavil}7. Elizabeth had left her
seamen to their own devices. She had a revenue of
about four hundred thousand pounds on which to run
the whole country. Learning to tax the English was
a long and difficult process. Indictments of the Queen's
parsimony are not based upon the vastnesses of her
resources. They were indeed restricted. She expected
the great lords, who had been the recipients of royal
generosity, to do their part. Her stinginess was re-
vealed in her blank refusal to utilise for the defense
of her realm the half-million sterling reserve and the
extensive treasure in the Tower vaults. It was revealed
in the ferocity with which she struck out from the ex-
pense accounts the most trifling items which the least
humane of her captains had allowed for their splen-
did men. It was revealed in the grotesque system by
which she doubled the cost of victualling. The least
of her servants in the treasury could have told her that
short contracts cost more than long ones. Partisans
of the Queen deafen us with their claims for her in-
telligence. It was certainly not revealed in her man-
agement of the navy. It was like getting blood out of
a stone to secure the bare necessities of existence. She
could give extravagant presents to worthless princelings
and foreign humbugs, but she had only a sharp repri-
mand for Drake, the greatest naval commander of his
time, because he had the temerity to "waste" power at
target practice when a foreign fleet was actually ap-
proaching her realm.
It is a remarkable commentary of the age of Shake-
speare (he was twenty-four years old at this crisis of
England's history) that we have no clear contemporary
narrative of the naval action against the Spanish Ar-